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Do We Overemphasize the Value 


Announcer: 


Tonight’s Town Meeting on an 
educational theme is coming to you 
from the Hempstead, Long Island, 
High School Auditorium where 
our hosts are the Human Relations 
Workshop of the Nassau County 
Woman’s Forum and the Gru- 
mann, Fairchild and Republic 
aviation companies. Here on Long 
Island new communities are con- 
‘tinuing to develop over-night. 
School facilities are becoming pain- 
fully congested; new tensions are 
inevitable. It’s the aim of the 
\ Workshop in Human Relations to 
ithrash out the problems which 
jhave arisen today, to call in the 
advice of stimulating leadership, 
jand to encourage general com- 
\munity discussion. 

Two ideas the program com- 
\mittee constantly keeps in mind in 
arranging its annual series of 
jevents are the importance of learn- 
ting to live with our differences 
‘and deliberating about things that 
lare in our power and can be done. 
In this way, the Human Relations 
orkshop. is seeking to develop 
iand improve a wholesome pattern 
of living and working together. 
‘And now to preside as moderator 
for tonight’s discussion, here is 
John Shaw Young, well-known 
diplomat, ABC news commentator 
inn foreign and national affairs. 


Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
ben. It is said that the human 
ind is like a lantern on a dark 
Dight. Things that are close at 
nand it shows with a certain clarity, 
%% with increasing distance there 
‘ss dimness. Beyond a certain area 
fire is total blackness. Public 


of Competition in America? 


discussion and debate of the vital 
issues which affect our great na- 
tion under the auspices of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air increases the brightness of the 
lantern of democracy and the ex- 
tent of the area over which it 


sheds light. 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air tonight has chosen the sub- 
ject, “Do We Overemphasize the 
Value of Competition in America?” 
The ensuing discussion should be 
both controversial and_ spirited. 
There are those that feel that we 
in the United States suffer from a 
kind of schizophrenia in which 
two ideals are at war. The business 
ethic, which is aggressive, com- 
petitive and sceptical, and the re- 
ligious ethic, founded upon love, 
compassion, and faith. Is that con- 
tention correct? There are those 
who feel that competition must be 
assessed in terms of its effect in 
relationship first to the individual, 
children and adults, and second to 
society as a whole. 

Basic to the development of a 
good community, nation, and world 
is the development of ethics and 
persons caring about the other 
fellow and operating with a forth- 
right concern for service. On the 
other hand, there are those who feel 
we cannot overemphasize competi- 
tion, for it is an essential part of 
our freedom; that without compe- 
tition we have coercion; that to 
eliminate competition leads us to 
social control. An effort to ap- 
praise these divergent theories and 
to examine some of the underlying 
causes which have contributed to 
them will be attempted by our two 
distinguished speakers this evening, 
Dr. Roma Gans and Dr. Lewis 
Haney. 


Firstly, we are to hear from a 
woman with a remarkable record 
in the world of education. Dr. 
Roma Gans, Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Gans has been a 
member of the board of directors 
of many educational associations, 
including the Citizens Committee 
on Children of New York City, 
Inc. As a teacher, supervisor, and 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
she has developed a concern for a 
program of education which would 
help children and adults to face the 
important problems of living. Dr. 
Gans has focused her attention 
especially on the issues which 
schools and the public face which 
seem strategic to good human re- 
lationship. She is co-author of a 
new book, “Teaching Young Chil- 
dren in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades.” Dr. 
Roma Gabs. 

Dr. Gans: 

Thank you, Dr. Young. I think 
I'm going to sound a little weasel- 
like when I begin, because I'd like 
to start by saying that the topic of 
competition, its value, is it over- 
emphasized or not, is rather com- 
plicated. I don’t think we can find 
an easy yes or no answer. Whether 
its good or not good depends 
upon so much. I think there are two 
basic considerations that must 
come into the foreground when 
we answer the question about any 
single case. 

First of all, it’s our responsibility 
to see that each child is so guided, 
that he feels so well within him- 
self, that he caw be a good neigh- 
bor, that he can not only help 
others to be good neighbors, not 
only encourages them to live but 
helps them to live. In other words 
that he develops a mighty nice 
attitude toward his fellow man, 
no matter of what country, of what 


world, of what nationality, of 
what faith and so on. He needs 
to be a good brother. Now in order 
to do that and to grow as an honest, 
constructive, moral citizen he must 
not be hurt in any way that gets 
him to feel angry with ‘society, 
angry with his home, angry with 
his school, with his parents, with 
his neighborhood. 

A competition that may do that 
to him will therefore be a dis- 
service to him. It will not be com-- 
petition for the good. Furthermore, 
the use of whatever practices must 
be judged in light of what they do 
to our communities, to family life, 
to personal relationships in busi- 
ness, in the wider state and nation 
and international community. Prac- 
tices that hurt the climate, that’ 
make groups hostile toward one 
another, that make them unfriendly, 
again are destructive practices. 
Therefore I think we cannot de- 
cide that competition is valuable} 
per se, O.K., more of it, or it’s no 
good. In other words we have to 
make a case study. i 

I've seen a youngster who would 
say to his brother, “I can beat you 
to the end of the block,” and they 
both ran and neither one seemed 
to beat, but that was satisfactory. 
At a very early age an infant 
notices what somebody else does 
and he tries to do it too. It’s a kind 
of competition. Does it hurt? No, 
he grows that way. But there are 
times when the pressure on a 
youngster to attain goals which 
are beyond his reach do destroy 
him. There are times when the! 
competing forces within a com- 
munity destroy the wholesome 
climate of that community. Then 
competition is bad. (Applause) 

Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. 
Roma Gans. And now ladies and 
gentlemen, our other speaker is 
Dr. Lewis Haney, the famous syn- 


dicated columnist, Professor of 
' Economics at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New 
York University. Dr. Haney was 
graduated from Dartmouth and 
Wisconsin. He has taught at the 
Universities of Iowa, Michigan, 
| Texas, and New York. In 1916, 
l itr, Haney was in charge of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s gaso- 
Ine investigation. He was a mem- 
‘her of the Economics Advisory 
Board of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He has been Professor 
of Economics at NYU since 1920. 
‘Among his latest books on eco- 
nomics and financial subjects is 
“How You Really Earn Your Liv- 
ing.” He has a widely syndicated 
‘daily financial column in the New 
York Journal-American and other 
Hearst newspapers. 


Dr. Haney: 

The subject tonight should be, I 
‘think, “Is Fair Competition Good 
}or Bad?” Our true problem is, 
sshould all kinds of competition, 
‘fair or unfair, be attacked and 
\criticized as they so often are. We 
certainly do not actually over- 
emphasize competition. We 
\couldn’t, because fair competition 
jis the heart of the American 
\System. Competition is just free- 
dom of individual choice and is 
\the American way of getting things 
idone without coercion and with a 
}maximum incentive. It’s the right 
of any individual, you or me, to 
\challenge the right of any other to 
Jhave superior position, wealth, or 
»power. It is the means of bringing 
pout the best that is in each. 

Competition may not be perfect. 
‘ii must be regulated to make it 
‘fair, just as we have rules for ath- 
lesic contests. But fair competition 
“good in all fields that are open 
(t© free, individual choice. To let 


fais all freely try to sell our ideas 
4 work to others is the only way 
eo 4 
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to settle individual differences in 
ability and taste without coercion. 
Competition regulates the individ- 
ual activities. When we allow each 
individual to do as he wishes with- 
out subjecting him to fair compe- 
tition, we have anarchy and dicta- 
torship. The radicals or leftists 


actually attack competition, the 
surest earmark of their col- 
lectivism. 


In our schools, those who seek 
to eliminate competition want to 
mold your child for a new age of 
collectivism, to condition him for 
what they consider a _ desirable 
pattern of group behavior, which 
means government control of basic 
industry. That’s socialism. The 
opposite of competition is monop- 
oly and dictatorship. Do you want 
them? Experience shows that when 
children are given their heads with- 
out the regulation of competition, 
disorder prevails and leads to co- 
ercive controls. If we are to have 
individual freedom, we must com- 
pete fairly with one another, and 
if our children are to compete in 
business they must be taught to 
compete in the schools so that they 
can play their parts in life the 
American way. (Applause) 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. 
Haney. And there, ladies and 
gentlemen, you have the battle 


lines drawn with the general state- 
ments of position representing the 
pro and the con. Dr. Gans, have 
you a question that you would like 
to address to Dr. Haney? 

Dr. Gans: Yes, I have. Does Dr. 
Haney imply that we have to have 
something or somebody to com- 
pete with to goad us on, to stir us, 
to excite us to do the good thing 
that we want to do? 

Dr. Haney: Well, I certainly 
imply that this idea of competing 
with oneself is a nice trick if you 
can do it, but I have never been 


able to find one who tried compet- 
ing with himself that ran up 
against much of a problem. Yes, 
I think that competition and the 
incentive system are practically 
identical things. 

Dr. Gans: Well, then, I haven’t 
met such people. I work with 
teachers whose rewards are far too 
low for the valiant service of look- 
ing after children, of detailed care, 
of time involving discussions and 
study groups, in order to help each 
child, almost as if each child was 
his own, to grow. Certainly the 
financial reward is not sufficient 
incentive. The nurses whom I 
know, and there are so many of 
them who are still seriously under- 
paid, even paid less than teachers, 
who do this valiant service, the 
people who work on research in 
the fields of biology, in the fields 
of chemistry and all these fields, 
some of them not known, getting 
no acclaim, no awards, are they 
all doing this for competition or 
is there a conscience, a desire to 
be of service to society? 

What happens to the eight 
beatitudes? What happens to this 
feeling that good is good, it’s my 
conscience that tells me I should 
do this? Is there a matter there 
that we are discounting conscience 
aod a desire to be a morally con- 
structive person? There must be 
an award or somebody that says 
you’re ahead of the next fellow, 
you're a better so and so or (I 
guess I shouldn’t say better so and 
so) but you're a better than some- 
body else? Is that what it boils 
down to, Dr. Haney? 

Mr. Young: Dr. Gans, may I 
direct a question particularly to 
Dr. Haney? It’s one of those that 
you brought up in the beginning 
of your statement. Dr. Haney, has 
the American school system suf- 
fered because it is a non-productive 


in business terms? Is it true that 
many thousands of school teachers 
have been forced out of the pro- 
fession by the meagerness of their 


‘salaries and the low prestige of | 


the profession in our society? I 
ask you that because you are a very 
distinguished educator. 


Dr. Haney: 
there are many thousands of 
teachers who have competed for 
admission to the ranks of teachers 
and who regard their competition 
for position in the schools as part 
of a game in which their security 
of tenure and their prestige are 
recognized as among the goals. 
Competition is freely choosing 
what you want to do and going 
after it, and when you do that you 
find that there are others who want 
to do that too, and the only way 
under the sun to avoid having some 
dictator decide which one is to 
win is to have some criterion of 


success in competition with others. 


Mr. Young: Do you agree with 


that, Dr. Gans? If not, why not? — 


Dr. Gans: Well, I think there 
is a selection of persons all along 
the way, but that selection is not 


competitive. I don’t think that the | 


people who apply for a position 
are competing for a position. We 
have four positions and we select 
four people. These people may 


not know one another but they’re_ 
all good teachers. O.K., we want’ 


all four. And I think you’re mak- 
ing it sound as if every choice’ that 
we make demands a kind of selec- 
tion in which one comes out ahead 
of the other. I don’t think that’s 


true and I think if it were true I 


would find it highly undesirable. 


I'd like to build stronger bonds 


of people sharing with one an- 
ether and more of these so-called 
we situations. I’d like to suggest 
that that is not collectivism as that 


Well, I think that’ 


i 


‘word is semantically used. I be- 
| lieve that is a good way of getting 
| together in teamwork, and I think 
| teamwork is a very wholesome 
| kind of thing. (Applause) 

Mr. Young: Thank you very 
jmuch. With your permission, Dr. 
| Haney, I think I'll set a leading 
( @uestion to Dr. Gans and then give 
‘you the chance to express an 
(@pinion. Dr. Gans, can people of 
‘ different capacities and tastes have 
| freedom of choice without com- 
| petition? 

Dr. Gans: Well, we see a great 
(deal of that in marriages. We see 
ca lot of wonderful teamwork and 
iin very great differences of tastes 
cand choice and lots of harmony 
:and wonderful children. We see it 
iin schools. We see it in business 
(offices. Why, yes. I think to 
jassume that there has to be unan- 
|imity, a kind of a blueprint mind, 
|I don’t see that involved in it at all. 

Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. Gans. 
‘And now for what will be un- 
_doubtedly a completely contra- 
‘dictory opinion, Dr. Haney. 

Dr. Haney: I would like to ask 
‘Dr. Gans how she would propose 
\that wives be selected other than 
\by competitive process. (Laughter) 

Dr. Gans: Well, I’m not ex- 
‘perienced in that art as you can 
jsee, but maybe I should see Mrs. 
‘Haney and see what techniques she 
used. I must say, Dr. Haney, that 
the female of the species has de- 
veloped some of the competitive 
tricks in that trade but not in all 
choices of life and not in all mar- 
tiages are those techniques used. 

Dr. Haney: Well, I must say 
this is a highly illuminating con- 
versation to me. 

“Mr. Young: Dr. Haney, I would 
lie to get your opinion on this 
dvestion. Does it not make for a 
song society by making individ- 
wils stronger by competition? 


y 


Dr. Haney: I certainly believe so. 
I don’t think that a society amounts 
to a hill of beans in strength or 
otherwise in character unless the 
individual citizens who compose it 
are strong and of good character. 
And I know no way to allow indi- 
viduals to develop their strength 
and their character than to exercise 
that freedom of initiative and 
choice which comes in fair com- 
petition. In speaking of that and 
talking about semantics, this idea 
of team play is what gets my goat 
in this discussion so far. If ever 
you find competition keen and 
severe, fair and good in develop- 
ing strength you'll find it on the 
football field, and the like, other 
places where team play is involved. 
Competition requires team play. 


Mr. Young: Now, Doctors, I 
think we’ve got a lot of other 
issues. I don’t know when I’ve 
enjoyed a discussion as much as 
this so quickly. We've gone from 
sports on through to marriage, and 
I think I’m going to bring up the 
monetary success. I think we’ve 
got a lot of issues we'd like to talk 
about. Couldn’t we just leave some 
of them for a moment? Would 
either one of you like to explore 
the possibility of, we'll say, this 
preface—Is monetary success the 
primary goal of competition in our 
society? Do I have a volunteer? 


Dr. Haney: It certainly is not. 
It is one element in certain fields 
of competition, but take me myself, 
for example, if I may let my hair 
down as a competitor. The one 
thing in my life that I have striven 
for with all the keenness of com- 
petition that I could muster is 
success as an economist and as a 
writer, with only secondary em- 
phasis upon the wealth factor. 


Mr. Young: Now may I ask your 
expression on that, Dr. Gans? 


Dr. Gans: Well, I think any- 
thing that has to do with the 
monetary factor is a little bit ir- 
relevant to teachers. We work on 
such a low economic level that it’s 
a little hard for us to do very 
much with the subject, and I find 
myself quite disqualified in making 
a statement about it except that I 
think in a large number of situa- 
tions the monetary end does not 
matter. I already mentioned that 
I think many people will teach 
even though it is not the area in 
which they could make the largest 
salary. We have fine men and fine 
women who could do much better 
financially elsewhere, but they con- 
tinue to teach. 

We also have mothers who are 
staying at home to -rear young 
children who could be economic- 
ally more independent. They couid 
do more things in their home life 
but they forego that because of 
other values. In other words, I 
would like to stress that when a 
society, as an individual or a so- 
ciety made up of individuals, holds 
high aspirations for which they're 
even willing to sacrifice money 
then we have a strong society, and 
when the dollar sign comes first, 
God help society. (Applause) 

Mr. Young: Well, Doctors, 
we've already developed, as I said, 
a very wide area of disagreement 
which I am sure will be broadened 
when that very exciting question 
period comes a littie later in the 
program. Dr. Haney, may I ask 
you for a brief comment, or Dr. 
Gans? I think I'll ask Dr. Haney 
first on this question. How can we 
find out who are inferior and who 
are superior members of society 
without competitive tests? 

Dr. Haney: I don’t think there’s 
any way under the sun to do it. 
Otherwise you have to rely upon 
some authority to make selections 


and pick and choose, and we would 
not have any way in which we 
could run counter to the decisions 
of such an authority. The one 
great justification of competition, 
in all fields in which human. choice 
is available and can be applied, is 
that it enables us to ascertain who 
are the ones who are to lead us_ 
and who are the ones to be cap- 
tains and who are the ones to be 
lieutenants and who are the ones 
to be in the ranks on the basis of 
what they are able to do as shown 
under competitive conditions. And 
when we give up such a system as 
that, I say, God help us. 


Mr. Young: Dr. Gans, do you 
want to challenge that or do you 
have a difference of opinion? 

Dr. Gans: Well, I have a strong 
diference of opinion. In the first 
place, I object very strongly to the 
classification of people on the basis 
of ability as inferior or superior. 
I think a youngster can have a 
hard time getting along academi- 
cally. He may be a_ wonderful 
youngster, a youngster with in-— 
tegrity, with decency. This is his 
time, his life, his soul, and I can- 
not call him inferior. I think that 
is inappropriate. (applause) Now, 
I hate to bring this in, this is a 
rather delicate matter but on the 
basis of competition, Eisenhower | 
should not have been selected for 
the President of the United States. 
He was not first in his class. 

Mr. Young: May I interrupt for 
just a moment? You know, ladies 
and gentlemen of this nationwide 
audience, every week on America’s 
Town Meeting, listeners can par- 
ticipate directly by submitting 
their questions to the speakers. We — 
want to thank all our listeners who | 
sent us their questions for to- 
night’s discussion. It is difficult to_ 
choose the most appropriate from 
the many we’ve received. 


Next week another complete 20- 
yyolume set of American People’s 
‘Encyclopedia will be sent to the 
Jistener who sends on a post card 
\the most timely question. Mail your 
jqnestion to Town Meeting Ques- 
tions, New York 36, New York. 
This week the listener question 
‘comes from Miss Gertrude M. 
Baker, 1230 West Minnehaha Park- 
way, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Miss 
Beker’s question is: “What sort of 
standard could be used to deter- 
mine overemphasis of the value of 
/competition?” 


Dr. Gans: I’d like to answer that 
in terms of children. A child who 
has been pressed too hard, goaded 
(too hard to do something which he 
cannot do may lose faith in him- 
iself, and we know that is a serious 
\thing to happen to a child. He can 
be seriously hurt by being pressed 
beyond what he can do. Therefore 
e ought to say, let’s be very sure 
e do not urge children, goad chil- 
dren, bribe children, press children 
(to go beyond where they can go 
ycomfortably. Otherwise we’re do- 
ling a serious damage—sometimes 
la damage which we cannot repair 
«o children. 


Mr. Young: I wonder, Dr. Haney, 
if you would like to comment on 
Ithat question. 

Well, how are you 
out how far a child 
can go unless you let them try and 
wee how far he can go. That’s what 
«competition is. I think that this 
idea that we are all equal, that we 
are all the same, which is the es- 
ence of communistic ideology if 
weu trace it to its roots, is some- 
fing that we're getting mixed up 
with here. When I say that compe- 
ititton enables us to ascertain the 
sierior one in a given field I have 
me more in mind than the only 
wey to find out how fast a man can 
is to have him race against 


g 


others under fair conditions, and 
that’s competition. 


To sit around and look at his 
muscles doesn’t get you anywhere 
and so it is in all games of life, 
whether it be in music, in singing, 
in literature, in writing books, in 
business, making money and in 
education, what not, we have to 
have the basis for selection which 
gives a person an incentive and en- 
ables him to say that, I have fought 
a good fight and I have won so 
much and I guess that’s what I am 
worth and I am content. You can’t 
feel that way until you’ve had your 
chance, and you can’t have your 
chance until you’ve tried under 
competitive conditions. 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. 
Haney. Before I turn the questions 
over to this large auditorium, I’m 
going to let Dr. Gans make one 
brief comment. 


Dr. Gans: Yes, I think that I’m 
not opposed to having children try, 
but it’s when we set the end which 
is unattainable and we press them 
to achieve the end as we do in 
many schools, as we do in many 
situations where we say this is it, 
then that is almost assignment for 
the destruction of some children. 
And now let’s not mistake that. I 
think that’s a very grave problem. 


(applause) 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. 
Gans. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have a large audience tonight and 
a great many of them I know are 
eager to ask questions and in line 
with the Town Hall policy that 
this shall be a great family gather- 
ing in which anyone has the right 
to speak and ask questions, I’m 
going to take the first one over 
here. I believe it’s from the Hon- 
orable Marcus Christ, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York. That 
question is for Dr. Haney. 


QUES FEON Sab Eee 


Judge Christ: Dr. Haney, will 
not unbridled competition lead to 
a monopoly which will in itself 
destroy competition? And if the 
answer to that is yes, what gen- 
eral principle of regulation would 
you suggest to keep competition in 
balance? 

Dr. Haney: I think it is not true 
that competition leads to monop- 
oly. I think that the only kind of 
competition that we have ever ad- 
vocated or stood for in this coun- 
try is fair competition, and in or- 
der to attain the ideal of fair com- 
petition we work through our anti- 
trust laws and through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and _ its 
unfair competition procedures with 
which I am fairly familiar, to es- 
tablish rules for the game. It’s 
exactly analogous to the problem 
of fair competition in football or 
basketball or what not. Nobody 
would do away with those sports 
but nobody would have them dis- 
honest and filled with professionals 
and the like. We must have regu- 
lation to establish fair framework 
for the competitors to compete in. 

Mr. Young: Now I put another 
question from the floor. I believe 
it comes from Dr. Paul Dawson 
Eddy, President of Adelphi Col- 
lege. Dr. Eddy, to whom do you 
address your question? 

Dr, Eddy: Dr. Gans, we agree 
that a child should be encouraged 
to compete against his capacity to 
perform, but how can we enable a 
child to see what he really can do 
so that he strives to achieve his 
goals within his own reach rather 
than competing with someone else 
who may. have abilities or capac- 
ities far beyond his own? 

Dr. Gans: The best answer to 
that is to see what he does. It’s 
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very interesting. A youngster, we 
notice, is beginning to walk and 4 
he struggles and finally he is a | 
walker. How can a mother tell 
that he’s beginning to walk? By 
watching him—he’s beginning to 
walk. How does a mother tell he’s 
beginning to talk? By watching 
him—he’s beginning to talk. The 
teacher notices the youngster who’s 
beginning to read. He begins to 
write his name, -he begins to know 
the signs. 

In other words, where there are 
evidences. Not only that, we ex- 
pose children to experiences and 
how do they react. I think teach- | 
ers are growing tremendously § 
smart in observing what they | 
tackle, how they tackle it and that’s | 
how the youngster feels what he 
can do, where he wants to push 
harder, and so on. Here’s a young- 
ster five who says, I can’t ride a 
two-wheeler yet. Then three weeks 
later he takes it out and he tries # 
again and he says, I think I can 
ride the two-wheeler. In other 
words, give them a chance and } 
they'll wiggle it and sure enough 
he'll give us the sign. 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. 
Gans. Now back to the floor again, 
I believe this one is from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bass Golding, the found- 
er of the Woman’s Forum of Nas- | 
sau County, and President of the 
National Woman’s Forum. 


Mrs. Golding: Dr. Haney, the 
Woman’s Forum of Nassau County 
is a co-operative effort of all ' 
women’s organizations in the com- 
munity and through that effort all 
these organizations learn to live | 
with their differences. Now would- 
n’t you say, or would you say, that 
competition must have the element 
of dissension in it or can we have 1 


(competition for social gains 
through co-operative effort? 

Dr. Haney: Oh, I think defin- 
iitely we can have co-operation 
| tising through and out of compe- 
i tition, and that is the ideal of 
. american society. Fair play to- 
; gether, each one seeking to do the 
Sest he can, is the ideal thing and 
(that is both competitive and co- 
(@perative. Social values are the 
{thing that we’re after and the only 
\ way that we can attempt to get the 
{greatest social value is to allow 
jeach one of us to-try to go as far 
2as he can. This idea of letting the 
| young one sit around and find out 
‘what he’s interested in before he 
‘does anything gets nowhere. 

In my experience I find the most 
(cynical, blase attitude among the 
‘youngsters of 6 to 18 and teen- 
jagers and so forth. They have no 
‘competitive interests. They have no 
‘competitive instincts. A person has 
‘to be interested in something and 
‘they’re interested in this and in- 
terested in that but they don’t do 
ianything with it or get anywhere, 
‘and we have a nation now of 
‘young teen-agers that are the most 
‘sophisticated and cynical things 
}compared with what I have known 
lin my day, I think. 

Mr. Young: Dr. Gans, would 
you like to make a brief comment 
on that before I pass the questions 
‘back to the audience? 

Dr. Gans: Yes, I see thousands 
of school children and teachers at 
work and I see the seriousness of 
effort that amazes me. Every time 
I listen to a youth program over 
the air I wish I were starting over 
again so I could sound as good as 
yeath sounds today. (applause) 


Mr. Young: Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, we're ready to take 
More questions from this rather 
efthusiastic audience out here on 
Dong Island. 
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Man: This question is addressed 
to Dr. Gans. What important 
changes would you recommend in 
the school system to reduce or 
eliminate harmful competition 
among school children? 

Dr. Gans: It would be a larger 
thing than the school system. I 
would have parents and teachers 
working closely together, as they 
are in many places, and I would 
help to keep records. Of course, in 
order to do that we ought to have 
fewer children and they ought to 
have a whole-day session and they 
ought to have teachers. You see 
right now many schools have half- 
day sessions, rooms jammed full 
of children, and teachers who are 
eager to do this very individual 
work, parents eager to assist, can’t. 
However I would, therefore, fin- 
ance education much better and I 
would like to hear an economist 
on that too, so that there could 
be this individual guidance. (ap- 
plause) 

Mr. Young: Now, I see a gentle- 
man over here with a card, which 
means he has a specific question 
for Dr. Haney. The gentleman with 
the brown suit. 

Man: I would like to ask Dr. 
Haney against whom the great 
thinkers of the ages like Aristotle, 
Browning, Pasteur, Pestalozzi were 
competing, in his opinion. (ap- 
plause) 

Dr. Haney: I would like to re- 
ply by the question, how were we 
able to find out that they were the 
great thinkers of the ages? 

Mr. Young: Now you see, ladies 
and gentlemen, why my diplomatic 
training makes me settle for the 
moderator. This lady here with the 
blue skirt and the white blouse— 
your question? 

Lady: Dr. Gans, some elementary 
schools follow the practice of 100 
per cent promotion. Would our 


young people fail to be prepared 
for the competitive society they 
will enter if more schools follow 
this practice? 

Dr. Gans: Interestingly enough, 
in the schools where they are using 
this 100 per cent promotion and 
you measure the school you find 
very good achievement. It does not 
weaken children’s interests. They 
can't keep up with the number of 
books they read. The tremendous 
interest in growth can be measured, 
so we need not worry. There will 
be some youngsters who, like us— 
I learned to read in the second 
grade—hump along more slowly 
than others. There will be some 
who probably won't get into Har- 
vard. But, nevertheless, we're go- 
ing to have very challenging, grow- 
ing youngsters doing mighty well 
in skills as well as knowledge but 
not being hurt by failure, and their 
families not being hurt by failure 
either. (applause) 

Mr. Young; As you know, ladies 
and gentlement, these questions 
are not rehearsed. And I’m going 
to turn the microphone back to the 
auditorium with the lady here in 
the pretty black hat. 

Lady; Dr. Haney, do you imply 
that teaching a child to be able to 
live with all people through group 
relations is socialism ? 

Dr. Haney: Certainly not. I im- 
ply, though, that it isn’t the busi- 
ness of the school teacher to teach 
the child all that. I leave something 
for the family. 

Mr. Young: Do you want 
comment on that, Dr. Gans? 

Dr. Gans; Well, I'm glad that 
the school teachers are helping 
children to learn to live together. 
After all, they're developing at- 
titudes. They can’t read books, they 
can't read their history or their 
geography, without developing at- 
titudes, and the teachers are guid- 


to 
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ing them to develop wholesome, 
constructive attitudes toward the 
other fellow around the world. 
Thank God for it. 

Mr. Young: Thank you, Dr. 
Gans. I want to get back .to the 
audience again. Here’s a_ gentle- 
man waiting to ask a question. 

Man: Dr. Gans, do you believe 
in filling jobs on the basis of com- 
petition? If not, how should jobs 
be filled? 


Dr. Gans: 1 think jobs should be 


filled (Do you mean teaching posi- 
tions?) on a selective basis. I don’t 
think you line up necessarily for 
all positions a number of people; 
you select people who fit the job. 


I don’t think Dr. Haney and I are . 


in disagreement, but to have a com- 
petitive examination which elim- 
inates some fine people, I think 
that runs into some real problems. 

‘Mr. Young: Now for the next 


question, I see a lot of people | 
waiting here. This is directed to | 


Dr. Haney. The young lady with 
the gray suit. 


Lady: Dr. Haney, in our high © 


school we find that competition 
leads to cheating, because colleges 
require high marks. Wouldn't 


more emphasis on the values of . 
education and less on competition | 


for numbers in a book create a 
more well-informed citizen? 

Dr. Haney: No, honey, I don’t 
think so. I think that more educa- 
tion and influence and effort to at- 


tain standards of honesty would be 


much the better answer for that. 
Dr. Gans: However, there are 
some tremendous studies, and they 


all agree that the pressure of com- 
petition has 


As a matter of fact we have just 
gone through quite a shame period 
—the competition for rivalry in 


sport, and so on and so on. No, I. 
think it’s possible to press so hard — 


brought about dis- | 
honesty on the part of youngsters. © 


you destroy the integrity of the 
youngster. (applause) 

‘Mr. Young: 1 must say these are 
realiy highly interesting questions. 
! think we have a question. To 

'whom is your question addressed? 

The lady in the brown hat. 

Lady: Dr. Gans, since competi- 
| tion is ingrained in us from earl 
| childhood, whether it be in 
‘scholastic, sports, or business suc- 
(<ess isn’t there some morality lost 
| by the wayside? 

Dr. Gans: Do you mean that it 
iteally is ingrained in us? Don’t 
) we grow up in families where shar- 
jing is a nice family pattern and 
\ we come to school where the five- 
) year-old can help his neighbor un- 
| button the coat and take off the 
itubbers, is helped to do so, and 
\ would have a lot of fun aiding one 
another? I don’t think we're in- 
grained in competition. I think 
i there is a natural generosity and 
concern in human beings unless 
i it’s stifled, unless it’s injured. I 
really belive we have a tremendous 
capacity to be fine, decent, non- 
competitive people, except in those 
areas where it’s fun. 

Mr. Young: Now I see our time 
jis running out and I wonder if we 
‘can’t have some quick questions 
with quick answers. This lady with 
a veil. 

Lady: Well, in line with what’s 
tbeen said, Dr. Haney, don’t you 
think that unattainable goals, 
pointing competition toward them, 
jis a very real factor which is 
responsible for much juvenile de- 
ilinquency ? 


Dr. Haney: No, I do not think 
so. I think that the trouble comes 
from lack of standards of morality 
and honesty in setting rules of the 
game, and that is all that we can 
do. We never will be able to get 
the best that is in people unless 
we give them a chance to show 
what they can do in competition 
with others. 

Mr. Young: I think we have 
time just for one more question. 
This lady here with the brown 
dress. 

Lady: Dr. Gans, is not the psy- 
chological impact of failure to 
meet competition in adulthood due 
to lack of training for competition 
during school years greater than 
the stress that competition will pro- 
duce in a child? 

Dr. Gans: No, I think that if we 
feel perfectly free and have not 
come to doubt ourselves but instead 
come to believe in ourselves, we 
will then be able to put forth our 
best effort, especially if we think 
the. cause is important, and before 
I say anything else, I’d like to 
thank my little audience in Essex 
Fells, New Jersey, who excused me 
from a previous engagement so I 
could tell you this tonight. 

Mr. Young: Well, thank you, 
Dr. Gans, and thank you, Dr. 
Haney, for your very interesting 
discussion of tonight’s topic. We 
want tO express our appreciation 
to Mrs. Alfred Zeese, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Human Relations 
Workshop of the Woman’s Forum 
of Nassau County, and Mrs. James 
Silvers, President. 


BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


“America’s Town Meeting,” one of the oldest public service pro- 
grams on the air, continues to be told that it’s also one of the best. 

This gratifying assurance has come in the form of more than 
fifty national radio awards and citations—earned consistently since 
1935, the program’s first broadcast season. 

As a fine augury for 1953, the following telegram was received 
this month: 

“WE ARE HAPPY TO INFORM YOU THAT “AMERICA’S 
TOWN MEETING” HAS BEEN VOTED THE BEST PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE PROGRAM IN RADIO. THIS SELECTION WAS MADE BY THE 
RADIO EDITORS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE SEVENTEENTH © 
ANNUAL BALLOTING CONDUCTED FOR FAME MAGAZINE | 
BY MOTION PICTURE DAILY.” For which we extend our deepest 
thanks to the nation’s radio editors—and to the millions of listeners 


whose support and interest makes such recognition possible. 


Other ‘Town Meeting” awards during 1952 included an Honor | 
Medal from the Freedoms Foundation of Walley Forge and a citation 
by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs as the best radio pro-_ 
gram “for adults.” 

Glancing further back, we can note with pride that “Town 
Meeting” is the only program which has twice received the coveted 
George Foster Peabody Award, radio’s Pulitzer prize. The Institute 
for Education by Radio, held annually at Ohio State University, called 
the foram “an outstanding example of the use of freedom of speech : 
by radio to present radically opposed, strongly held views .. .” in 


one of its six First Awards. 


Among additional top honors from past years are the Women’s 
National Radio Committee Award (for nine years), citation by Radio 
Daily, Billboard and Radio Best, three certificates of merit from the 
Women’s Press Club of New York in cooperaton with the National — 
Federation of Press Women, and many popularity polls among editors, — 


teachers, students and others. 
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THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 
Economics Advisory Board of the F.T.C., a position he held for three years. 
He then served as Director of the Bureau of Research and Publicity of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 1919-20, and was put in charge of 
the Cost of Marketing Division of the Bureau of Business Research at New 
York, University. In 1920, he also became a professor of economics at New 
York University, a position he has held eyer since. Among his many books 
on economics and financial subjects are Business Organization and Com- 
bination, 1913; Economics in a Nutshell, 1933; How to Understand Money, 
1935; Value and Distribution, 1939. He is a contributor on business and 
Statistical topics to mumerous publications and has a syndicated daily 

financial column in the New York Journal-American. 


Moderator: JOHN §. YOUNG—ABC newscaster and commentator, former 
Ambassador and United States Commissioner-General to Haiti. 
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